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denuded Carboniferous beds. Elsewhere, as on the west 
side of England, there was no break of this kind, but sedi¬ 
mentation went on continuously, or with but very slight 
interruption, from Carboniferous into Permian times, and 
there is what practically amounts to a passage from 
Carboniferous into Permian rocks. 

There is one very healthy sentence in the chapter on 
“ The Dyas,” “ There is no proof that the red rocks ” (of 
the English Permians) “ are as a whole older than the 
limestones, and the notion of their being so is a mere 
assumption founded on their lithological similarity to the 
German Rothliegende.” If the author had said “fancied 
similarity,” it would have been still more to the point; 
but it will be most useful to have clearly stated that this 
correlation, so dear to the pigeon-hole systematists, has 
nothing to rest upon. 

Before concluding, we would call attention to three 
omissions which it seems desirable to notice. In the 
account of the Lower Oolites of the Yorkshire coast there 
is no mention of the marine band discovered by the Geo¬ 
logical Survey and named the Ella Beck Bed (Memoirs 
of the Geological Survey, explanation of Quarter Sheet 
95, N.W., p. 33). This is a very small matter; but we 
think it is very much to be regretted that no word has 
been said, in the account of the Cretaceous rocks, of the 
southern type of that formation, the Hippurite Limestone, 
and that in the description of the Tertiary rocks the 
Nummulitic formation is also passed by in silence. 
The book is primarily a book on British geology, but in 
cases, like that of the Triassic rocks, where the British 
representatives are abnormal or exceptional, the author 
has not hesitated to take his readers to foreign localities 
where the normal type is found. Now surely the rocks 
of the Anglo-Parisian Cretaceous basin are decidedly 
exceptional in their character, and were formed to a large 
extent under very special conditions ; and the best way 
to enforce this truth on the reader is to introduce him to 
the beds of the same age deposited elsewhere in a less 
special manner. The large range too of the Hippurite 
Limestone gives it precedence over the deposits laid 
down in what was after all only a biggish and some¬ 
what land-locked inlet of a western ocean. And the 
same thing may be said, even with more emphasis, of 
the Eocene beds. What an imperfect idea any one would 
have of the physical geography and events of that period 
who knew only the littoral and estuarine representatives 
found in the London and Paris basins. If space were an 
object, it would have been better to have omitted many 
things which now find a place in the book than to have 
passed over two such formations as the Hippurite and 
Nummulitic Limestones. For instance, it seems to be a 
fixed article of faith that every geological text-book must 
contain an account of the Permians of the Thiiringerwald, 
a little isolated group with a very special character of their 
own, and with little or no bearing on British geology, 
but, as has been said, dear to the pigeon-holers. The 
omission of the account of this group, and of one or two 
similar sections of the book besides, would have left ample 
room for all that need have been said about the two great 
formations mentioned above. 

Such little flaws as have been noted seem to be present 
in the structure of what, on the whole, will prove a most 
useful book. If any of the suggestions we have made 


commend themselves to the author’s judgment, we trust 
he will soon have an opportunity of acting upon them in 
a second edition. A. H. Green 


PHOTOGRAPHS AND DESCRIPTIONS OF 
WILD ANIMALS 

Wild Animals , Photographed and Described. Illustrated 
by Phototype Reproductions of Photographic Negatives 
taken from Life. By J. Fortune Nott, Major, Canadian 
Active Militia. (London : Sampson Low and Co., 
1886.) 

HE author of this splendidly printed volume, while 
disclaiming the idea that it is an erudite or scien¬ 
tific work on natural history, assures us that his object in 
writing and compiling it was to furnish some trustworthy 
information about some few of the most important varie¬ 
ties of existing wild animals, and to do this in an enter¬ 
taining and readable manner. The works at present in 
existence on such a subject may be classified, the author 
thinks, into the “ scientific ” and the “ educational ” : the 
former are, in great measure, incomprehensible to the 
general reader ; the latter have their value to the same 
class of reader greatly spoiled by the taint of levity that 
characterises the style in which they are written. When 
a bear is talked of as “ Master Bruin,” and a lion as 
“ His Majesty,” the dignity of the subject is compromised- 
This being so, Mr. Nott thought there was room for a 
book which “ would accurately describe the salient features, 
distinguishing peculiarities, and specific habits ” of wild 
animals, and that by dropping, as far as possible, all 
scientific descriptions and the general use of scientific 
nomenclature, and adding certain historical facts or in¬ 
teresting anecdotes in which they prominently figured, he 
could make such a volume readable and entertaining. 

It is, however, obviously impossible that any one 
man could personally be familiar with the habits of all of 
our larger animals, and the author has borrowed a good 
deal from the works of travellers that “have appeared 
within the last few years, rather than from similar works of 
previous dates, wherein fable and truth are so blended 
that they were practically useless ” for his purpose. 

Respecting the illustrations of this volume, the author 
has attempted a new departure. Instead of illustrating 
his book with portraits of animals taken by artists, which 
often represent rather the artists’ ideas of what an 
animal ought to be than what the animal really is, he 
has had photographs of these wild beasts made, and illus¬ 
trates the volume with phototype reproductions of these. 
He apologises for the photographs, owing to the difficulties 
encountered. It is difficult to get human beings to sit 
properly for their portraits, but wild animals must be 
taken often in darkish dens, and are not amenable to 
orders to keep quiet and look their best. 

To our mind, these photographic illustrations are the 
more important portion of this volume, which, from its fine 
type and paper, and wealth of illustration, is likely to 
become popular. The photograph of the lion is excellent. 
This beast, as our author would call him, has behaved 
extremely well under the trying ordeal, and has “ come 
out ” first-rate. The group of zebras form a pretty picture. 
The photographs of the giraffe, hippopotamus, and red 
kangaroos are characteristic. The text calls for little 
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comment: we have descriptions of a large number of 
familiar wild animals, and in these the author has un¬ 
doubtedly avoided as much as possible being at all scien¬ 
tifically exact. In our opinion the work would have gained 
in value and interest, and as an “ educational ” work, if 
the author had taken care, when he had to use scientific 
phrases, that he did so with some meaning. Thus it 
appears odd, to say the least, to read : “ The bears, genus 
Ursidae, belong in natural history to the sub-order Car¬ 
nivora” ; and that the kangaroos belong to the genus 
Macropodidse. It would not have required a large 
knowledge of logic or science to avoid such mistakes. 

Most of the photographs are from animals in the 
London Zoological Gardens, which will give a special 
interest to the volume. 


OUR BOOK SHELF 

First Year of Scientific Knowledge. By Paul Bert. 

(London : Relfe Brothers, 1886.) 

This is an English edition of a little book which made 
M. Paul Bert’s name familiar to a vast number of persons 
in France who knew nothing of his eminence either 
in science or in politics. As the title indicates, it is in¬ 
tended for children beginning to study science, and we 
know of no book better adapted for this purpose. It is a 
book of great merit both in style and selection of subjects. 
The more experimental sciences are treated as their nature 
demands—practically ; the experiments are simple, and 
few will find any difficulty in performing them. 

The illustrations constitute one of the special features of 
the book, for a diagram often conveys more meaning than 
a whole page of print. The language throughout is clear, 
and everything is simply yet accurately explained. As an 
example we may refer to p. 333, where the popular fallacy 
respecting the so-called “ respiration of plants” is disposed 
of:— 

. . . “ Thus, simultaneously, in the same plant, two 
opposite phenomena take place: the production of car¬ 
bonic acid by the parts that are not green, and consump¬ 
tion of carbonic acid by those that are green. Only, the 
latter activity being much more powerful than the former, 
the plant not only does not augment the proportion of 
carbonic acid in the air, but consumes what it finds there. 
. . . The decomposition of the carbonic acid by the green 
parts is quite the reverse of respiration, and bears a much 
closer resemblance to digestion.” 

The general character of the book leaves little to be 
desired. 

La France en Indo-Chine. Par A. Bouinais et A. Paulus. 

(Paris: Challamel Aine, 1886.) 

The important events of the last few years in Annam, 
Tonquin, and Cambodia have given rise to a quantity of 
literature in France, relating to this region, which has now- 
reached enormous proportions. French periodicals of 
all kinds are full of papers relating to it, and new- books 
on the same subject have been issued in many scores 
during the past three years. Every department of re¬ 
search is represented—historical, scientific, literary, anti¬ 
quarian, industrial, commercial, &c. If this great flood 
represents, as it undoubtedly does, the keen interest 
taken by the French people in the countries with which 
they have now so close a connection, it is none the less 
embarrassing to foreign readers who desire to obtain a 
general and accurate survey of Indo-China. Amid the 
host of works, good, bad, and indifferent, now issuing 
from the French press on this region, and on every con¬ 
ceivable topic connected with it, it is difficult to select 
one which contains all that is w-antedby the ordinary culti¬ 
vated person, who desires to have some knowledge of 
countries which have been the theatre of events that have 


moved Europe profoundly. At last MM. Bouinais and 
Paulus have produced such a book. Capt. Bouinais has 
served long in Tonquin, and is actually a member of the 
Frontier Delimitation Commission, and Prof. Paulus, of 
L’Ecole Turgot, though, we believe, he has never visited the 
country, has made it a special study, and has laboured to 
popularise a knowledge of it in France. The two authors 
have already published a very much larger work on the 
same subject, of which the present one appears to be an 
abridgment intended for wider circulation and more 
general information. 

Perhaps the most satisfactory manner of reviewing a 
work such as this, which covers a large and varied field 
with brevity, is to describe shortly its arrangement and 
contents. The first chapter refers to the geography, 
orography, hydrography, and climate of Indo-China, in¬ 
cluding in this term French Cochin China, Cambodia, 
Annam, and Tonquin. The second chapter deals with 
the history of French intercourse with these regions, com¬ 
mencing, properly speaking, with the cession to France of 
Tourane Bay and Pulo Condor in 1787, a cession which 
was due to the management of Pigneau de Behaine, 
Bishop of Adran in partibus. All the interesting and 
exciting incidents of the occupation of Saigon, the 
Garnier and Philastre missions to Tonquin, and the 
events succeeding the death of Riviere down to the death 
of Courbet and the peace with China, are recounted with 
perfect clearness and accuracy. Next, the inhabitants are 
described, as well as the towns, and forms of religion pre¬ 
vailing in the countries. The aboriginal population is 
treated under the heads Mois, Chams, and Muongs, a 
division which is perhaps sufficient in a book intended 
for popular reading, but which the authors themselves 
acknowledge to be wholly inadequate, as they refer also 
to “ savages inhabiting the mountains,” the phrase 
usually employed by the Chinese when speaking of a 
people about whom they know nothing. The ethnological 
questions connected with the Mois, Muongs, Chams, and 
the unnamed “ savages ” can scarcely be answered for 
many years to come; but they are amongst the most 
interesting ones connected with ethnology in the Far 
East. The origin and relationship of these and other 
scattered fragments of once powerful peoples, not in Indo- 
China alone, but in Upper Butmah, and all over China 
south of the Yangtsze, did not come within the scope of 
MM. Bouinais and Paulus’s work, although the latter 
shows how- little is known about them when they are all 
classed indiscriminately as “ savages of the mountains.” 
The fourth chapter deals with productions, trade, and 
communications, and the fifth with the administration in 
each of the countries mentioned. Finally comes a chapter 
on the. future, a political forecast, to which we need not 
refer further. The w-ork, it will be seen, goes over the 
whole field, and, as far as we have been able to check the 
statements, it is very accurate. As there is no English 
book on the subject, this may be recommended to 
readers who desire to know something of the new 
region which is but now being brought into close con¬ 
tact with Europe. Whether the French are a colonising 
or only a conquering people, though much debated, 
is a question with which we are not concerned here : 
what is beyond all question is that no effort is spared 
by the Government or the public to acquire that first 
indispensable requisite of all good and intelligent govern¬ 
ment, viz. a knowledge of the country and people to 
be governed. No expense is considered too great, no 
labour too burdensome, to obtain this know-ledge. In this 
respect they set an example which one more successful 
colonising nation at least might well follow. 

My African Home. By Eliza Whigham Feiiden. (London: 

Sampson Low, 1887.) 

In 1852 Mrs. Feiiden and her husband went to Natal, 
where they remained for five years. On her return to 
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